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PARTNER-OWNERSHIP BUILDING SOCIETIES 
THEIR OBJECTS AND METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 


In the general housing project of the Federal Government it is 
provided that public money may be advanced for building houses on 
sites owned by: 

(a) The Provincial Government or Municipality ; 
(b) Housing Societies or Companies comprising groups of 

Citizens associated to promote good housing, supplied with proper 

improvements, such societies or companies to have a statutory 

limitation of dividends payable on stock of not more than 6 per 

cent; , 

(c) Owners of lots for the purpose of erecting houses for their 

own occupancy. F 

A housing society or company referred to in the second paragraph 
may take the form of an ordinary stock company formed in accordance 
with the company law of a province and with no other special feature 
than that which limits the dividends of its stock-holders to six per cent. 
Such a company, operating under the Ontario or Quebec acts for increas- 
ing housing accommodation, would require to have 15 per cent of its stock 
obtained from private investors and the balance of 85 per cent by 
borrowing on bonds guaranteed by a municipality. 

society or company could, erect houses to let to tenants in the 

Same way as if it were an ordinary landlord, or it could sell houses and 
Tepay its borrowed capital and stock as it sold. Both of these things 
have been done by the Toronto Housing Company. If the company 
failed to be a commercial success the stockholders might lose their money 
and, m an extreme case, where more than 15 per cent depreciation in the 
capital took place, the municipality might have to meet part of the loss. 
A company of this kind would consist of shareholders sufficient] y interest- 
ed in providing houses or in solving the housing question to invest their 
money on what would undoubtedly be a semi-philanthropic basis. They 
would receive 6 per cent on their capital but, as the money borrowed in 
municipal bonds would be a first mortgage on the property up to 85 
per cent of its value, the 6 per cent would not be a commercial return 
on the 15 per cent capital put in by the shareholders. Indeed the 
shareholders would be providing money that could not be raised as an 
investment on a building security. As a business proposition the 15 
. per cent should really be provided by the occupants of the dwellings, 
but the shareholders would not themselves be likely to consist in any 
large measure of the actual occupants of the dwellings, unless some 
special inducement were given for such occupants to become shareholders 
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as a means of giving them a special title to tenancy or ownership of a 
house. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP COMPANIES IN ENGLAND 


There is another form of company, known in England as a Co- 
partnership Company, which has many advantages and has met with 
a large measure of success in England. It is an alternative, not only to 
the stock company referred to, but also to individual ownership. — 

The housing question is not only one of building houses but also 
one of giving the occupant of the house a permanent interest in his 
home. Ordinarily the tenant of a house lacks this permanence of 
interest and, to that extent, it is not desirable to encourage tenancy. 
On the other hand, too much is claimed for the privilege of individual 
ownership under the conditions that exist in Canada today, where 
perhaps most owners of small houses have mortgages on which the 
interest is as heavy as an ordinary rent. 

One advantage of being a tenant is that a man is free to leave a 
house on comparatively short notice if, as a result of change of employ- 
ment, it 1s necessary or desirable to do so. Tenancy is, therefore, 


preferred by large numbers of workingmen because of this advantage 
of mobility. : 


Co-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETIES MAY Borrow DIRECT FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT 


In England co-partnership societies obtain’ their loans direct from 
the National Government and, in order to give further encouragement 
to them, the Government has recently decided to give them a special 
subsidy. All other loans are given through the agency ofthe muni 
palities. 

The British Government places co-partnership societies in practically 
the same category as the municipalities in respect to loans for housing 
purposes, except that it naturally gives the municipalities somewhat 
greater freedom and improved terms because they are part of the 
machinery of government. Probably no form of private organization 
1s recognized by the Government with such special favour as the co.- 
partnership societies. . 

In Canada at present the co-partnership society can only obtain 
its loan and its authority to proceed through the agency of the munici- 
pality, and in turn, the municipality has to submit its scheme and get 
its loan through the agency of the province. This makes the procedure 
very cumbersome, and involves much more complication and ‘red 
tape” than in England. It militates against the formation of partner- 
ship societies. 

The Federal scheme is so framed as to permit housing societies or 
companies of a ‘‘co-partnership” nature to be formed, financed and 
regulated directly by the province, without the intervention of the 
municipality, but the provincial regulations do not permit of, or at 
least do not encourage, this simple procedure. 

Having regard to the vital importance of encouraging ‘‘co-partner- 
ship” in building, as in connection with other social activities, the 
provinces should take advantage of the opportunity given by the Federal 
Housing Project to encourage and finance such societies directly, 7.e., 
without using the municipality as an intermediary. 
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OWNERSHIP OF HOMES IN CITIES 


In older cities like New York the number of owners is as low as 
12 per cent. In comparatively new cities like Toronto it is about 40 
per cent, and in cities of very recent growth it may run up to 60 or 70 
per cent; but the proportion of workingmen who own houses is likely 
to be considerably less than the average number of ownerships in a 
community. There is not much difference between the proportion of 
owned homes in old cities on the American continent and the cities in 
England—although a larger proportion of the owned houses in England 
are erected on leasehold land. 

The man who owns a home is less free than the tenant to alter his 
place of residence, and it is not true that it is always the thriftless and 
least efficient who wish to move. It is frequently the most efficient 
and ambitious, whose movement is upwards and should not be dis- 
couraged. ‘ j 

The chief disadvantage of ownership, however, is due to the fact 
that the average workingman is not an unencumbered owner of his © 
property, and is less a free agent than he could be asa tenant. In some 
cases he has no greater permanent interest as an owner than as a tenant. 
He may own the equity, that is, the amount he has paid, but it is the 
mortgagee who really owns the property as a whole. -During the 
struggling years of early married life many a family has suffered greatly 
and children have endured great hardships and had limited opportunities, 
because of the presence of the mortgage and the necessity for scraping 
up every cent to pay it off. 

Another disadvantage of individual ownership of houses is that it 
tends to promote speculation in land as, the larger the number of home 
owners, the larger is the field for exploiting the demand for building 
lots. Moreover, it is a fallacy to assume that the owner of a house has 
necessarily a more permanent interest in the community than a tenaat 
on a lease of reasonable length. One of the housing disabilities in Canada 
is due to the fact that the greater proportion of homes, owned by working- — 
men, are of frame construction and a large proportion are mere shacks 
without proper foundations or proper sanitary conditions. In these 
circumstances, the danger of fire, the temporary character of the struc- 
ture and, frequently, its shoddy appearance militate against the idea of 
permanence in the owner’s mind. With proper conditions of tenancy, 
In a permanent building having sanitary equipment, a tenant may be 
a less transient and stable citizen than the owner of the small equity 
on a poorly constructed frame house. <A well-housed tenant may be 
less likely to leave his house than the man who has a heavy mortgage, 
accompanied by the possibility of not being able to recover what he 
has paid, and the difficulty of meeting his payments. 

These matters have to be borne in mind when we see the efforts 
that are made to encourage campaigns for workingmen to own their own 
homes. Every encouragement should be given for them to do so, but 
only under proper conditions. These include: 

1. That the home shall be durable and wholesome and occupy a 
healthy site with agreeable surroundings; 

2. That the owner shall not rely on borrowed money to a greater 
extent than 50 or 60 per cent, unless under a scheme of repayment over 
a long period of years to a Government body or a building society, when 
the amount borrowed might be 75 to 85 per cent; 

3. That the system under which the the home is owned will not 
make it difficult for him to dispose of his equity if he desires to move 
to another district. 


GARDEN City TENANTS, LETCHWORTH. 
Rents $1.50 to $2.00 weekly, including taxes, before War. 
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We need to encourage ownership that is free from the dangers and 
difficulties of the present system and that has some of the merits, 
Without the demerits, attached to tenancy. By delle 
The Co-partnership Tenants Society of England, which originated 
as a branch of the co-operative movement in that country, may be said 
to satisfy these conditions. It is essentially co-operative in its practical 
work and in its ideals. It gives every iticentive to individual thrift and 
responsibility and yet eliminates injurious private speculation. It has 
developed a new form of intensive patriotism that may be described as 
domestic patriotism. The ideals of the most intelligent and public- 
Spirited members of the community become a real pressure upon the 
consciousness of the less progressive and, in this manner, citizenship is 
Promoted in the least objectionable and the most effective way. Its 
rapid and successful growth in England is evidence of its economic 
soundness and national value. It has also the advantage that the co- 
partnership system of erecting houses provides the best means of secur- 
ing the application of town-planning principles to the development of 
suburban estates. \ a. 

In Canada and the United States, whatever be the cause, we have 
not yet developed the practice of co-operation to the extent that it has 
een in England. This certainly may not be claimed as an advantage 
Over England but, on the contrary, it is a disadvantage which we should 
try to overcome. Among the great lessons of the war is the importance ° 
of organization, which is but another name for well-directed co-operation. 
I propose to indicate how we may apply the principles of co-partnership 
to suit our western conditions, under the name of ‘Owner Partnership,” 
which I think expresses more clearly what is called “Co-partnership” in 

England. . 


CO-OPERATION IN WESTERN COUNTRIES 


It is frequently said that the absence of a spirit of co-operation im 
western countries is responsible for the absence of its practice. It is 
true that this statement is supported by the fact that there are compar- 
atively few distributive societies with a co-operative organization on 
the American continent, whereas there are large numbers. of successful! 
Societies in Europe. But it is erroneous to base a sweeping dictum on. 
this fact. If we consider the nature of the combines and associations, 
that have been formed for the dual purpose of promoting efficiency and 
conserving profits, and the unparalled strength these associations have 
achieved in American countries, we find that, under certain conditions, 
the most powerful factor in industry is co-operation. It may be that 
the people who are co-operating effectively belong to a different class 
from those in the co-operative societies of England. The co-operative 
trusts that have built up the wealthy oil and banking interests may not 

€ quite democratic in form or personnel but they prove the soundness 
of the principle of co-operation and that it can be successfully adapted 
to western conditions. 

Unfortunately many of those who have accumulated great wealth 
as a result of co-operation have argued against the application of the 
same principle to other groups of interests, such as those of working 
men or salaried persons. 

Given suitable conditions and opportunity for organization, there 
should be no difficulty in applying co-operative methods in connection 
with, distribution, housing, etc., and ‘of making them as successful in 
promoting efficiency and conserving profits as has been the case in the 
co-operative trusts which have so strongly entrenched themselves in 
these countries. 
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Butt By Pupiic Uriity Society at LetcHwortTH. 
Rents $1.75 to $2.50 per week, including taxes, before War. 
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Although sound, as a principle in industry, co-operation may of Wat 
course be abused. It is a form of abuse when its advantages are only 
enjoyed by small groups. 

One editorial writer, in a leading weekly journal of Canada, referring 
to the absence of co-operative institutions in Canada, suggests that the 
reason is that the worker has different opportunities from those he has ; 
in Europe. He states: ‘By reason of his larger earning power he has 
the opportunity of participating in the greatest co-operative institution 
of all, namely the joint stock company”’. ; 

As an argument this is surely weak and the facts hardly support the 
alleged difference of opportunity. ‘ 

The English workmen who really get the benefit of co-operation 
are the well-paid artisans whose standards of comfort, judged by the 
spending power of money and not by the amount of wages, is about 
equal to that in Canada. It is they and not the really poor who are the 
co-operators. In the co-partnership societies it is essential that a 
workman has a certain amount of capital of his own and a good wage 
before he can participate in its benefits. Nor is there any scarcity of 
opportunities for workmen to purchase stock in private companies in 
the United. Kingdom. Of course, when a.company makes its share 
capital available for purchase by its customers, then, in a sense, that is 
a co-operative institution and the worker can participate in the business 
profits, although not in the management. The point to.be noted in the 
above quotation, however, is the recognition of the writer that the stock 
company is a co-operative institution. Jahan: ; 

; The people who control these co-operative institutions in the ~ 

interests of capital are not usually favourable to the application of the 

same principle when applied in the interests of the general consumer or 

worker. This is not a condemnation of those who are engaged in promot- _ 

ing trusts or joint stock companies; it is merely an argument in favour , 
of applying the same sound business principles to the solution of the 

problem of living among the general body of the people. 


HousING AND CO-OPERATION 


It is freely admitted that one of the causes of dear housing is the 
absence of any co-operative method in producing them. Nobody, ior 
nowadays, would think of making a bicycle for himself or turning out ‘ 
a lock for a door by hand labour. The person who wants a cheap suit 
of clothes buys it ready-made. To enjoy a good standard of comfort 
the average family has to purchase most of its requirements in the form 
of standardized goods. The house, however, in which it lives is ‘usually 
built as a separate unit or as one of a group erected by a small speculative 
builder. The result of this individualism in housing has greatly increased 
its cost without getting either efficiency or proper planning. 

Many architects object to standardization in principle but, surely, 
standardized houses designed by good, architects are better than many 
individual houses, which may be said to be not designed at all.. The J 
wise thing is to get the benefits of standardization under proper control, SD 
and by co-operation of those who are to live in the houses. | 

There is no reason why a co-operative enterprise should fail to have 
the full merit of individualism as well as its own social merits. Co- \ 
operation is not like socialism—the antithesis of individualism—it is 
co-operative individualism. 

As already stated, the co-operative principle has worked out most . 
successfully in what are known as the co-partaership societies 1n England.. 


These societies were promoted by a group of men, headed by Mr. Henry 
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Vivian, M.P., as an improvement on the methods previously carried 
out by a society called Tenants Co-operators, Limited: It encourages 
individual thrift and responsibility and its rapid and successful growth 
is the best evidence of its economic soundness. ; 
It is a tribute to the merit as well as an indication of the reasons for 
success of the the co-partnership schemes that they were first promoted 
by a group of skilled building artisans, that is, by men who know the 
building trade. They werenot promoted, asso many schemes have been, 
by a number of theorists without practical experience. The first of the 
co-partnership societies was the Ealing Tenants, Limited, which had 
its origin among a number of the members of the General Builders, 
Limited, who resided in Ealing. These men were not solely interested 
in building their own homes under a co-partnership scheme but in the 
general question, as stated by Mr. Vivian, ‘of ‘harmonizing the interests 
of labour and capital by equitably distributing the profits made, and 
encouraging labour to acquire capital to share in its administration.” 
The application of this laudable aim resulted in the formation of a Co- 
partne:ship Home-owning Society. We thus see that, in its origin, 
the fundamental idea of co-partnership had the broad application that 
is needed to help us to solve many of our modern problems of industrial 
unrest, in theconflict between capital and Jabour as well as in the provision 
of healthy houses. Its significance can only be appreciated by those 
who can see the benefits to be obtained from this broad application of 
a social idea and who have the understanding of social problems which 
makes them see that without co-partnership we are likely to have forms 
of social organization which are not so sound in principle and are likely 
to be hurtful in application. 
One of the first statements made, regarding the co-operative move- 
ment in relation to housing, was that it represented an effort ‘‘to ensure 
that success on a sound commercial basis should go hand in hand with 
education and social life. The result isa society which is on its commercial 
side a partnership of capital and tenants’’. 
. The first difficulty then, as it would be now, was to obtain the 
interest of sympathetic people of means to provide the nucleus of 
capital necessary to start the enterprise. The men who were likely to 
become partner-owners with naturally insufficient means to carry out 
the whole enterprise, were required to invest a small sum to begin with 
and gradually to increase it, but the balance had to be provided, either 
by wealthy people interested. in housing or by industrial firms who 
wished to assist in providing housing accommodation for their workers. 
It is an essential part of the scheme that the money invested by 
the capitalist shall carry a restricted dividend and that any balance of 
profit made for the investor, over and above what is necessary to pay 
a moderate rate of interest, shall be used: for the improvement of the 
property or the reduction of, the contribution made by the partner- 
owner of the house. On the other hand it is essential that the partner- 
owner shall maintain the property in good condition, that he shall 
gradually increase his investment in the property over and above what 
he pays in the form of rent and that any profit that accrues to him on his 
own investment shall be capitalised as accumulated stock in the society. 


Tur OBJECTS AND ADVANTAGES OF ParRTNER-OWNERSHIP SOCIETIES 


The objects of partner-ownership societies have been frequently 
described. They may be gathered from the following explanation of 
the methods of the societies and of the advantages that accrue from 
their operation. Their methods are described by Mr. Vivian as follows: 
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“To acquire or erect substantially-built houses, provided with 
good sanitary and other arrangements for the convenience of tenants. 

To let the society’s houses at ordinary rents, to pay a moderate 
rate of interest on capital, and to divide the surplus profits (after 
providing for expenses, repairs, depreciation, etc.) among the 
tenant members, in proportion to the rents paid by them. 

Each tenant member’s share of profits is credited to him in 
shares instead of being paid in cash.” 


The advantages may be summarized as follows: 
1. To the tenant owner: 

(2) He is entitled out of the profits to receive a dividend on rent 
paid by him. ; 
{ (b). He gets a house at a rental, which, according to past experience, 
is not higher than paid for elsewhere. 
: (c) He has encouragement to thrift by the fact that he can invest 
in the society of which he is tenant-owner, at five, six or seven per cent, 
as the case may be, any savings he finds it possible to make out of his 
earnings. ‘ 

\  (@) Should the enterprise be successfully managed and the sites 
appreciate in value, he will get the benefit either by way of a dividend 
on his rent, or by paying a rental which is below the market value. 

(e) He will secure all the surplus profit after the fixed charges have 
been met. 

; (f). He will get a social atmosphere, and share in common the civic 
life, which has been proved to be of great value. 

(g) He will enjoy security of tenure, while remaining a tenant who 
has freedom to move without serious loss, which it is difficult for him 
to have as an owner. 


(i) As a partner, sharing collective responsibility with others, he 
can obtain capital at a much cheaper rate than by getting it individually, 
and. he can gradually relieve himself of dependence on outside capital 
by accumulating stock to the value of his property. 

2. To the capitalist: 
(a2) The greater the surplus profits derived from the enterprise, 


Oe eas the security for the regular payment of interest on the | 
- capital. 


: The success of the enterprise in creating surplus profits depends 
primarily on the partner-owners, as it is these owners who are most 
directly interested in making the surplus profits. For instance, if they 
take care of their property they will be helping to accumulate profits for 
thernselves ; _if-they help to find new members for the Society and new 
capital, and if they take an interest in seeing that the character of the 
members is’ of the best, they will be promoting their own interests. 

xperience in connection with Societies has confirmed the statement 
that partner-owners look after their property better than tenants, and 
in Many respects, owing to the friendly rivalry of members of Societies, 
better than owners. ’ 

_ (6) As the partner-owner is required to accumulate stock in the 
Society, he gradually builds up.a fund upon which the Society can, if 
necessary, draw in order to pay any arrears of rent. It is thus possible 
to prevent such arrears. 

(c) Wealthy citizens who desire to assist in solving the housing 
problem, but who are opposed to methods which are commercially 
unsound, have an opportunity of benefitting their country by investing 
in partner-ownership societies. 

(d) Corporations and heads of industries who desire to obtain 
healthy housing conditions for their workers cannot secure them in any 
satisfactory way either by building houses themselves and letting them 
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to tenants, or by having their workers build their own homes. Although 
there are exceptional cases in which both have been successfully done, 
as a rule, the method that is best suited to give the worker a healthy 
home, security of tenure and freedom to move without undue embar- 
rassment is a co-operative building society. Thus the investment of 
money in such a society, apart from the reasonable return of capital, 
should be of great benefit to employers of labour. 

One of the general benefits to be derived from these societies is 
that the best skill can be employed to design, to standardise and to 
group the dwellings, as well as to plan the lay-out of,the ground to much 
better advantage than can bedone by individuals. | Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed either on this general advantage or on the opportunity 
that co-partnership communities have for developing a social life that 
has proved in experience to be one of the chief magnets that holds these 
communities together. 

It is to be feared that one of the causes of scepticism about co- 
operative societies in relation to building is that it suggests something 
in the nature of artificial community organization. America is the 
cemetery of dead hopes of social communists. There is nothing, 
however, in the co-partnership organizations lacking permanence and 
stability.. Their commercial soundness is a first consideration and their 
social advantages are incidental to that soundness. 

In western countries it may be necessary to meet the demand for 
ownership by altering the rules and methods of the co-partnership 
societies formed in Europe. This can easily be done, and a suggestion 
will be made later as to how it can be done. It will probably be found, 
however, that in practice the partner-owners will be satisfied with their 
position as partners. 

a The process of co-partnership is described as follows by Mr. Henry 
ivian: 

“Tt will be seen that the division of risks is a varying one as between 
the non-tenant shareholders and the tenant shareholders. The propor- 
tion of non-tenant shareholder’s capital is large to begin with, declining 
as the tenant shareholders’ proportion grows. 

In some societies arrangements are made for an automatic division 
of power corresponding to the division of risks, but it was thought in 
this case that the judgment of both groups of shareholders could be 
trusted not to press their claim to control beyond what was reasonable. 
In practice there are seven tenant shareholders on the Board out of 
eleven. Of course, this does not corréspond to the division of capital, 
but the non-tenant shareholder has not yet formally asked for further 
power on the Management Committee and, if he is content with the 
position, no oneelse need complain. It is certain that the tenant share- 
holders will be quite ready to meet all the reasonable wishes of the 
outside shareholder on this matter’’. 

Since the adoption of the co-partnership system does not involve 
the entire overthrow of individual home-ownership on the part of the 

‘members, it is no reason to advance as a criticism of partner-ownership 
that the people in this country prefer to own theirownhomes. If they 
do, the rules of the society can be adjusted to suit such cases. The 
co-partnership method is better, however, for a man who merely means 
to buy his house through such a society, rather than in' the open market, 
unless he has ample means to do so without borrowing or mortgaging. 

Assuming, then, that a number of people in Canada or the United 
States decide to form a partner-ownership society and thereby combine 
to build, own and occupy a number of houses—the profits from the 
rents of which will in time buy out the holdings of those who provide 
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the capital as shareholders, leaving the partner-owners independent of 
outside capital; and assuming further that the rules of such a societ 
are so framed as to admit of the sale of individual houses on partner- , 
ownership estates under proper safeguards, the important question is 
how should they proceed. : 

Certain preliminary principles should be kept in mind. These 
are: 

(1) A society should not be formed by capitalists without taking 
representatives of prospective home owners into consultation and 
securing their confidence. In other words, the scheme should not be 
imposed upon them and they should be made to share in the responsibi- » 
lity of its organization. , Wit 

_ (2) A society should not be formed unless there is a prospective 
paid-up capital of $200,000 in sight to provide for the building of at 
least fifty houses. If this capital is available, the partner-owners should 
provide at least 10 per cent ($20,000) and a sufficient number should be 
obtained, whose united capital equals this sum, to start the scheme. 
This will mean about fifty partner-owners with $400 each. Of the 
remaining $180,000, as large a proportion as possible should be obtained 
from a public authority at 5 per cent interest at the most. “tt 

In England, before the war, from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the whole capital was obtained from the central government at 3% per 
cent and, now, about 90 per cent can be obtained from the same source 
on payment of 5 per cent interest. In Canada, the cities of Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia can guarantee the bonds of 


‘such societies up to 85 per cent on a payment of 6 per cent interest, 


which would leave only 15 per cent to be raised jointly by outside 
investors and partner-owners. f \ ( 

(3) Failure to obtain the financial support indicated in (2) may in 
exceptional cases be a reason for forming a society. The need for 
housing may be go great and the prospects so good that the risk of 
starting on a smaller capital may be taken. 
: (4) The co-partnership scheme should, if it is to be a success, 
include the provision of a community hall or club and recreation spaces. 
The land should be planned so as to permit of the proper grouping of 
dwellings, which is as important as having them designed by competent 
architects. The sites should not be in too close proximity to the place 
of employment. If possible, the society should not be formed among 
the workers of one industry only and, where the head of an industry 
desires to promote a housing scheme, he should obtain the co-operation 
of other Capitalists, so as to free the scheme from the appearance of a 
one-industry enterprise. If it has to be promoted for the workers in 
one industry it will be all the more important that the workers have a 
considerable voice in the affairs of the enterprise and be shown that they 
are not having it forced upon them from the outside, thereby encouraging 
a suspicion on their part that there are ulterior motives. j 

(5) An effort should be made to encourage the membership of 
persons who want comparatively large houses, so as not to restrict the 
community too much to one class. The chief difficulty that may have 
to be encountered in starting a society is lack of initiative on the part 
of the wage-earners themselves and, probably, the lack of sufficient 
capital to take even a small share in starting the enterprise. With 
regard to the former there must be some consideration given to the need 
for providing initiative on the part of those who are prepared to lead, 
under the idea of democracy which has been expressed by Mazzini, as 
“The progress of all, through all, under the leadership of the best and 
wisest.’’—T. A. 
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VOLUNTARY NOTIFICATION OF .PREGNANCY 


In a short but interesting paper presented to the Royal Society of 
Medicine by Dr. S. G. Moore, of Huddersfield, England, attention is 
directed to the subject of maternity in a most practical manner. The 
question, he quite properly claims, is of national importance, and should 
not be dealt with as a mere local condition. 

The reproduction of the race is a physiological—not a pathological— 
process, and should be dealt with from this standpoint. That many 
deaths and much suffering could be prevented is admitted and, further, 
it is claimed that it is possible to overcome ‘the unwillingness to bear 
children due “‘to the fear among women of distress and suffering and 
the risk of death.” 

That the doctor is fully alive to the important bearing which early 
care of the pregnant mother has upon the infant and maternal birth 
rates is evident from the practical way he has dealt with the question of 
notification of pregnancy in Huddersfield, a municipality which has 
for years been most active in all that relates to infant welfare. 

“A voluntary system of notification of pregnancy has been in 
operation in Huddersfield since January 1, 1916. A fee of 2s—6d (sixty 
cents) is paid to doctor or midwife (not to others) for each notification, 
subject to the consent of the woman having been obtained beforehand. 
Each case is visited by a duly qualified and legally registered medical 
practitioner. No treatment is undertaken. Suitable cases are referred 

to the family doctor. Material aid is obtained from philanthrophic 
persons or organizations whenever necessary.” 

The foregoing is the doctor’s own description of the Huddersfield 
system. The figures for the period January 1 to October 3, 1916, show 
that, during ten months, 156 pregnancies were notified, or slightly over 
10 per cent of the notified births for the same period. 

_ Of the 156 pregnancies, 8 were notified by doctors and 148 by mid- 
wives. The number of complicated pregnancies was 26. 

One Jnstance is quite sufficient to justify the continuation of 
the practice of notification in Huddersfield and its extension generally. 

It is that of “‘S. M., notified under pregnancy scheme by midwife 
February 2, 1916. Condition: Marked cedema of feet and legs; head. 
ache past fortnight; eyesight defective; occasional dizziness; vomiting 
of pregnancy troublesome. Advice: Doctor to be called in at once 
February 10: Under doctor; bettér. March 31: Confined; healthy, 
full-time child; placenta adherent. April 11: Mother up, anemic: 
child well, breast-fed. July 10: Mother and child well.” ‘The’ doctor 
and Huddersfield are to be congratulated even if there were no other 
good results to show than the saving of the lives of S. M. and baby S.M 
not merely to their own town but to the nation. That other lives were 
saved by this policy, which cost less than $100, we feel assured. Such a 
result should be an example and a stimulus to all—and while commending 
the scheme to Canada we cannot do better than quote the closing state- 

‘ ments of Dr. Moore's short practical and excellent paper and point out 
its applicability to: this Dominion. ‘ 

“The position is rapidly approaching when the population of this 
country will commence to decline. But German, Austrian and Turkish 
nations, as well as others, are more prolific and, in the absence of war 
pestilence and famine, increase prodigiously.. If. it be our desire and 
intention to prevent our descendants becoming slaves, then we must 
seriously take steps to prevent loss of life in every direction. No doubt | 
these statements are familiar to all, but I think that they cannot be 
repeated too frequently. » 
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The mother dying in childbed presents not only her own sad case, 


‘but from the national point of view—and I hope that no other will be 


considered—the surviving members of her family are rendered less 
efficient, they have less chance of surviving, and she has ceased to be a 


source, a fount and origin of defenders of the Homeland.” 


HOUSE FARMING 


Canadian cities are full of examples of the one-family dwelling being 


occupied by two or more families. There are many reasons for this, 


which it is not the present purpose to discuss, but the practice is associated 
with evils which it is quite apparent are on the increase and require to 
be met by some form of control. 

A few instances will more fully explain the situation. In West 
Toronto a landlord let a house for a number of years to a woman for 
$15 a month and later found she had sublet a few rooms for $20 a month. 
The report of Dr. Douglas, M.O.H. for Winnipeg, for the year 1918, 
contains the following, among several, examples of “house farming”’. 

A dwelling of twenty rooms, two storeys and attic, was found 
occupied by ten families and four roomers. Six of the families had only 
one room each for cooking and sleeping. There were six gas, an oil and 
three electric stoves, mostly in rooms used as bedrooms. There were 
two water-closets, a sink, a bath and a washbasin, for the use of all, but 
one of the water-closets was in the cellar. One room of 600 cubic feet 
was occupied by a man, woman and two children. None of the upper 
sashes of the windows were made to open, and all the storm sashes were 
fixed except in two rooms. The premises were evidently designed for 
use as a boarding or rooming house. The rent paid by the lessee was $45 
per month, and that received from the subtenants $115 per month; thus 
the lessee lived rent free and in addition made a profit of $70 per month.” 
hs ern the evilisa large and growing one may be seen from the fact 

at when a tenant paying $15 a month rent for a house, who sublet it 
to obtain $90 per month, was remonstrated with, he had the effrontery 
to inform the authorities that he had leased three other houses for the 
Same purpose. Another ‘‘house-farmer’” was making $201 a month on 
a large tenement which violated 16 clauses of the building by-law. 

It is essential that the municipal authorities take effective steps to 
prevent overcrowding. This is necessary for. the protection of all 
classes. Many co-called apartment houses are not bona fide. Super- 
vision should extend to all houses irrespective of their rent value or 
whether owned or rented by the occupier. 

In Overcrowded tenements there are nearly always to be found 
cases of families occupying one room in which the man, wife and children 
eat and sleep and where the cooking and other domestic work is carried 
on, In a vitiated atmosphere which is the acme of all that makes for 
disease and physical inefficiency. There is never adequate provision 
of water-closets, sinks or baths, and, as a rule, the windows are reli- 
giously fastened down, while the interior passages and stairways—the 
no man's land of the house—are dirty and the building bears every 
evidence of dilapidation and decay. 

Those who cannot afford a one-family house should have clean 
healthy rooms, with the essential conveniences of sink and water-closet, 
and the rent should not be increased by the greed of the “house-farmer”’ 
who lives in a cellar. 

This sub-letting of portions of a house is one of the worst forms of 
profiteering, and the health departments of every city should follow 
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the example of Winnipeg and serve closing orders on these places. 
Unfortunately, lack’ of an adequate staff is a handicap in many cases. | 
This is a condition for an aroused public opinion to rectify. 


TUBERCULOSIS WORK IN BIRMINGHAM 


The treatment of tuberculosis patients of the city of Birmingham 
is a marked feature of health work. 

An anti-tuberculosis centre or dispensary is open in the evenings - 
as well as by day, where examinations are carried out and instructions 
given in dietary, ventilation, sputum collection, disinfection and occu- 
pation; then there is a series of hospitals and sanatoria adapted to diffe- 
rent classes of patients and different stages of the disease, where treat- 
ment is given comprising hygienic and dietetic regulation, graduated 
rest and work, the employment of appropriate drugs, when indicated, 
and-of the various tuberculins. 

“There is domiciliary visitation when that is desirable. There is 
constant vigilance in the detection of infected milk and in the testing 
of cows, as a step towards the ultimate eradication of tuberculosis from 
dairy herds. The fight with the tubercle bacillus is begun at the earliest 
possible moment, and is continued uninterruptedly, and there is no 
strategic point of vantage that is not occupied. It was observed that 
patients with much dental caries could not masticate their food properly, 
and so suffered from digestive troubles, interfering with nutrition, and 
that patients with gum-sepsis or pyorrhoea were constantly producing 
poison, which, when absorbed, may injuriously affect the diseased lung, 
and so a dental department that has done excellent work was established 
in connection with the anti-tuberculosis centre. It was found that 
there was a difficulty in providing varied, useful, healthy and remuner- 
ative occupation for patients in whom the disease has become quiescent, 
and so gardens for the growing and drying of medicinal herbs and plants 
for seed purposes have been formed to supplement agriculture and 
arboriculture at Yardley-road sanatorium. It was reported that the 
treatment of tuberculosis by sun-baths was beneficial, and a regulated 
course of sun treatment has been tried at Satterly Grange sanatorium 
with most encouraging results.’’* 

‘ To complete this excellent system, Birmingham is instituting open- 
air school treatment for delicate children and contemplates the founding 
of a fur farm or labour colonies, in which a livelihood can be earned 
under hygienic conditions by men and women who require treatment 
spread over a long period of years. Any one knowing the earnestness 
with which health matters are pursued in this city will realize it will not 
be long before the anti-tuberculosis armament will be completed. 


, 


j 


THE CINEMA AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


At the recent annual conference of cinema proprietors in Great 
Britain, Dr. Chalmers, M.O.H., Glasgow, was invited to speak before 
what is recognized as an important factor in national life. 

The large and ever-increasing number of persons who attend cinema 
theatres must not be lost sight of, and particularly is this true of the 
younger people in every city and town. It is important, therefore, 
that the buildings themselves should be suitable from a health stand- 
point and that the films should be of an educative character as well as 
for amusement. 


* Municipal Engineering and the Sanitary Record, August 21, 1919. 
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Dr.Chalmers, in his address, endeavoured to convince the proprietors 
of the absolute necessity of cleanliness and thorough ventilation of the ° 
halls or theatres, and suggested Jonger intervals between sessions, during 
which there should be a complete flushing of the interior of the buildings 
with both fresh air and sunlight. 

He strongly advocated the making of films which would visualize 
how infectious diseases may be spread. If people could see how the 
dispensary helped to discover early cases of tuberculosis among persons 
in contact with infectives, the work done by the sanatoria and various 
other agencies, such as the preventorium and farm colony, and how 
effective preventive measures were, generally, in arresting its progress, 
there would be far less prejudice against the work undertaken by- health 
authorities. He stated that, ‘as the essence of instruction lies in the 
power to present to the observer the operation of functions he is himself 
conscious of possessing or acquiring, so for educational purposes the 
film should aim at more than depicting results. It should endeavour 
to show how the results are reached.” 

The use of the film for health education offers a great field which 
could very profitably be made use of in Canada.—C. A. H. 


FRENCH LEGISLATION FOR EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Consequent on the marked decline of their birth-rate, the French 
people have been making a great effort to save the babies. . 

The ‘‘Loi Strauss” came into force in the month of June, 1913, but 
it has been modified by the Act of December, 1917, and has for its object 
the securing of a time of rest to women during the latter part of preg- 
nancy and the beginning of the nursing period. 

This law makes three wise provisions: 

(1) The pregnant woman has the right to leave her work at any 
time during pregnancy without having to pay an indemnity for breach 
of contract. : 

(2) Employers are forbidden to employ a woman during the first 
four weeks following confinement. ‘ 

(3) Every woman without sufficient means of support has the right 
to an allowance during the four weeks preceding and the four weeks 
following her confinement. 

The applicant must be a French woman and must have no other 
sources of income than her own wages. The form of claim must be sent 
to the Mayor of the Commune and, accompanying the request, there 
must be a medical certificate stating that she cannot continue working’ 
without risk to herself and her child. The claim is usually made during 
the seventh month. ‘ ’ r 

Upon receipt of this request, the ‘‘Bureau de bienfaisance makes 
all due inquiry and, according to the information obtained, the assist- 
ance is either granted or refused. ; 

The grant during pregnancy varies from 50 centimes to 1.50 francs 
a day, the municipal council fixing the sum between these two figures. 
In Paris, the grant is the maximum amount with 25 centimes added by 
the Council. 

After confinement, the grant is the same, except that where the 
mother: breast-feeds her child, she receives an additional sum of 50 
centimes. If, however, the woman is in hospital, the allowance is reduced 
by half, provided she has no other child under the age of thirteen years. 

The funds to meet this charge are provided by the town, the depart- 
ment and the state in varying proportions, the proportions in Paris 
being about half by the department and state and half by the city. 
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It is required that a woman in receipt of the grant must remain at 
rest, giving up her regular employment and taking as much rest as her 
ordinary domestic duties will permit. Failure to conform with these 
regulations forfeits the allowance. The inspection of the mothers is 
performed by women visitors, whose duty it 1s to give all necessary 
instructions in hygiene. ‘ 

With the object of still further assisting the working mother, the 
French Chamber enacted a law in August, 1917, whereby in every 
commercial and industrial establishment a woman nursing her infant 
has the right, for the period of one year, to spend an hour daily in attend- 
ing to her child, the time being taken in two half-hour periods. 

The adoption of these very wise measures by the Government 
cannot fail to prove of benefit to both mother and child, as they are 
common sense and practical.—C. A. H. 


NEW ZEALAND REPORT ON INFLUENZA 


The following extract from the Report of the Royal Commission 
of New Zealand on the Influenza Epidemic very aptly applies to Canada, 
Indeed, one might almost believe it was written on Canadian con- 
ditions. 

HOUSING AND SANITATION 


From our inspections and the evidence submitted, we are 
confident that considerable improvements are required in respect 
to conditions in which large numbers of people in our cities are 
required to live. It was most evident that the bad conditions 
existing were due to an inheritance of wrong subdivisions of land; 
the continued habitation of old, dilapidated, worm-eaten, vermin- 
infested, and, in some instances, really rotten structures; the 
economic factors of short supply of decent houses, and excessively 
high rents, and the personal habits of uncleanliness of a proportion 
of the tenants. Whilst the borough councils appear to give 
very full attention to the general sanitary requirements, there is 
no doubt that, in all centres, groups of houses and, in some places, 
nearly whole streets stand as a constant menace to public health, 
in that the houses are quite unsuftable for habitation, with proper 
regard to the health, particularly of the women and children. 

It is admitted by the Commissioner that though more demo- 
lition should be done, the chief obstacle is the rehousing of the 
displaced tenants, and the municipalities have hitherto done 
“practically nothing’ in the way of carrying out large improvement 
schemes. 

The Commission says, ‘‘We urge most strongly that there is 
need for the closest combination between the General Government 
and the local authorities towards the institution of completely 
national plans for dealing pramptly with this most serious national 
and municipal problem . . . . As the general health of 
our people is undoubtedly the Dominion’s greatest asset, reform 
of existing bad conditions should be entered upon, even if the 
initial financial cost is great, as the added efficiency of a completely 
healthy people would replace the expenditure entailed in carrying 
out the much-delayed schemes of reconstruction. 


A PLEA FOR CLEAN LIVING 


An item, quite applicable to Canada, and which contains much 
food for thought and wise counsel for action, is found in the presidential 
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address of the Lady Mayoress of Newcastle, delivered before the section 
of the Royal Sanitary Institution on ‘‘Personal and Domestic Hygiene’. 
It was a‘deplorable fact that our slums were as grimy as ever, 
and, notwithstanding the higher wages which had been. paid to 
munition workers during the war and the consideration extended 
by way of unemployment donations, the condition of our poor did 
not seem to have improved. They had yet to find the large town 
where it was impossible to meet poverty-stricken women and 
neglected children, and the question arose, ‘Why should this thing 
be? Were we short of water and soap, or was it that the people did 
not care?’ Military discipline had taught men of all classes the 
importance of cleanliness. In passing though the workshops of 
Tyneside at the present time it was usually an easy task to dis- 
tinguish the demobilized soldier. Sound common-sense, combined 
with knowledge and authority, must solve the problem. It was 
imperative that the teaching of personal cleanliness be thorough. 
Speaking, as she was, to her own sex, she said women and girls 
of all classes must be taught the necessity of personal cleanliness, 
sensible clothing and, as far as possible, open-air life. More 
washing, less powder and paint, more fresh air, but better protected 
bodies, would do much to improve the stamina of the mothers, 
past and future. In the interest of coming generations, too, it 
was obvious that all possible teaching on the subject should be 
given in the schools. As a “home bird’’, she pleaded for the homes 
of England. ‘There was the necessity for thoughtful reconstruction 
in housing, and more sunshine, better ventilation, labour-saving 
, devices, and the simplest of up-to-date drains must tend towards 
healthier homes. 


PROPOSED BRITISH LEGISLATION FOR THE CHILD OF THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER 


, As the legal position of the unmarried mother and her child is worse 
in England than in any other country in Europe, several societies 
interested have combined their forces for the purpose of obtaining 
legislation. 

The principal provisions of the draft Bill are: that every illegitimate 
child should be made award of court; that the mother, on notifying 
the birth of the child, should name to the registrar the man alleged to be 
the father. 

The registrar would then communicate with the clerk of the court, 
and a notice would be served on the putative father, inviting him to 
call upon the collecting office. If he admits paternity, the child will 
be registered in the name of the father, as well as that of the mother. 

In respect to this proposed legislation, Mr. Parr, in his recent 
speech at the Kingsway Hall, London, said that, in his opinion, ‘‘the 
passing of such bill would do more than anything else to educate public 
opinion in the matter.”’ 

As indicating the views of the Local Government Board on the 
question of the maintenance of the illegitimate infant, the following 
statement recently sent to the Ilford District Council, is of interest: 

‘In the Board’s view it is important for the health and welfare 
both of the mother and the child that the child should be kept with 
the mother if practicable, and the Board would be glad to know whether 
the child could be kept with the mother at home in this case instead 
of being placed with a foster-mother, if the Council contributed to tts 
support.’’—C.A.H. 
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TIMELY INSTRUCTIONS TO TENANTS OF 
APARTMENTS 


1. Keep your own rooms clean. ‘ ie | 

2. Do not throw garbage, ashes or waste material of any kind into 
the hallways, bathrooms, water closets, or on the stairs. 

3. Put your garbage, ashes and waste into the cans provided for 
such materials. Metal receptacles with covers are to be preferred to 
boxes or barrels. 

4. If your garbage, ashes or rubbish are not taken away regularly, 
notify the proper civic authorities forthwith. : 

5. Be careful when using water closets, bathrooms and sinks and 
keep them clean. See that your children are careful also. j 

6. Let plenty of light and air into your rooms. Weep your win- 
. dows clean and open. 

7. Do not overcrowd your rooms. , 

8. Keep your kitchen clean; remove all waste material at once. 

9. Keep your refrigerators and all pots, pans and dishes used in 
preparing and serving food, clean. 

10. Put nothing on your fire escape. 

11. If you think your landlord or your neighbour do not do their 
part to keep the premises in good order, talk to them about it. 

12. If you do not get satisfaction there, report the matter to your 


Health Department. ; 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY | 


Scientific lighting is something to which more attention should be 
paid in home, office and workshop, particularly in this northern region 
where we-all suffer from the dull uncertain daylight in winter and the 
bad application of artificial 'ight to our.desk or work bench. 

It is not sufficient to flood stores or factories with glaring lights; 
such excessive illumination is, rather, wasteful and unhealthy. The 
use of electricity has lessened the dangers to health, but they have not 
by any means been eliminated by its use. What we suffer from to-day’ 
is not lack of light but poor arrangement of it. If it is important for 
efficiency in industry that expensive machinery be installed, it is equally 
important from the standpoint of increase of output that the lighting 
conditions should be suited to each individual, machine, and class 
of work. Every employer should realize that good lighting is justified 
on economic as well as on humanitarian grounds. 

In the United States, at the present time, at Jeast five of the states 
have adopted legislative codes on industrial lighting. Many examples 
have been given where, as a result of improved lighting conditions, 
increases in ouput of over 8 per cent have been achieved, while there 
has been a reduction in the amount of spoiled work. 


HEALTH OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


During the pressure of war work in Great Britain the number of 
women employed was not only greatly increased but they were sub- 
stituted for men in what was formerly considered men's work. The 
restriction in respect to hours was removed—overtime being general 
at the beginning of the war and night shifts being usual throughout. 
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The wages increased to subsistence level in almost all classes of work 
and were in excess of this in some. The result of these changes on the 
health of the women has been summed up as follows: 

(1) That there is a definite burden of fatigue which, though 
relatively small in amount as regards severe fatigue, is considerable 
as regards that-of a less severe character. 

(2) That the fatigue and ill-health are less than might have 
been anticipated, having regard to the hours of work and the nature 
of the employment, and that this is due, broadly speaking, to the 
greatly improved attention to the health and welfare of the workers. 

(3) That fatigue and sickness are greatest where heavy work 
is combined with long hours at the factory and associated with 
onerous domestic duties after factory hours. 

(4) That, unless brought under control, the- considerable 
amount of moderate weariness and ill-health now present is likely 
to reduce immediate efficiency, and also exercise, in many cases, 
an injurious effect on subsequent health and on capacity for mater- 
nity. 

, The comment of Dr. Janet Camptell on these findings is most 
interesting as showing the possibilities of women as workers in spheres 
of labour hitherto unoccupied by them, particularly as many witnesses 
before the War Cabinet Committee urged the abolition of all special — 
legislation for women after the war, as they considered that women 
should not be prevented on physical grounds from entering any trades 
open to men (unless sex injury could be proved) or from working similar 
hours to men, or from engaging in night work. 

Dr. Campbell says: ‘‘The fact that the women were able to 
stand the work as well as they did was attributed (a) to good wages, 
enabling them to feed and clothe themselves properly; (b) to 
healthy conditions in the factories; and (c) to welfare and health 
supervision, including the provision of protective clothing, canteens, 
rest-rooms, surgeries and medical advice. It may confidently be 
asserted that if similar demands had been made upon women 
working under pre-war factory conditions they could not have 
been met to the same extent, if, indeed, they were met at all, with- 
out causing an immensely greater amount of fatigue and permanent 
injury to the health of women and girl workers. As it was, most 
women enjoyed the more interesting, active and arduous occupa- 
tions, and in many cases their health improved rather than deter- 
iorated. Medical officers of factories and welfare supervisors 
have pointed out the beneficial effects of open-air conditions (yard 
work, trucking in filling factories, etc.) on the general health, 
and the success with which properly selected women have under- 
taken work involving the lifting of weights, heavy machine work, 
and even forge and foundry work, without untoward physical 
consequences. The whole experience tends to show that light 
sedentary work is not by any means always the most suitable for 
women, that operations involving a change of posture are pre- 
ferable, and that, given adequate nutrition, many women would | 
have better health and greater physical vigour if they followed 
more active occupations.” 

The opinion of the women factory inspectors was that there should 
be a re-imposition of some restrictions on women’s labour and that 
the present Factory Act needed revision. e 

It was the generally accepted opinion that a 44-hour week, with 
a Saturday half-holiday, was advisable for women, as shorter hours 
would result in better time-keeping, especially where married women 
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-are concerned, and that in most trades and processes output would 
not sufferand might even improve. ; 

As regards night work, there was a general condemnation of it, 
as being particularly harmful to women with domestic responsibilities, 
and most injurious to girls of 14 to 16 years of age and to women 
between 30 and 40. 

Medical supervision under ward conditions has emphasized the 
need for more effective oversight and for active research into the 
causes of industrial fatigue and the preventing of diseases due either 
directly or indirectly to occupation. There ought to be an adequate 
service of sanitarians, to oversee the hygiene of factories. 

The duties of such officials would comprise the supervision of: 

(a) the general hygiene of the factory, including sanitation, 

ventilation, lighting, heating, etc.; (b) the particular hygiene of 

processes likely to involve hazard, discomfort, or injury to workers; 

(c) the maintenance of surgeries, first-aid equipment, rest-rooms, 

etc.; and (d) the general health and welfare of the workers, men, 

women, and young people, with particular regard to the condi- 
tions under which women and young people are employed. Further, 
it should be the duty of the factory doctors to investigate and 
report upon any trades, processes, or forms of work which appear 
to lead to general or specific ill-health or to shorten unduly the 

lives of wotkers employed therein. They should act in an advisory * 

capacity only, and should not undertake the treatment of disease, 

in any form. 

Along with an adequate service of factory medical inspection 
must be associated that of the welfare service in each individual factory 
which is responsible to the factory management and partly occupied 
in carrying out recommendations made by the medical officer in regard 
to the health of the workers. , 


HOUSING OF THE POOR 


In a paper presented before the Newcastle Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, Mr. C. S. Errington, F.R.I.B.A., said in respect 
to this important question: 

The only method. of dealing satisfactorily with large areas 
of slum property was its entire removal and rebuilding on good 
substantial lines, care being taken that proper consideration was 
given to all sanitary and hygienic matters. Just at the moment 
it has become the fashion to taboo flats or tenements, chiefly, he 
thought, because many of those in existence had not been conceived 
in the right spirit or on the right lines, but he was convinced that 
this type, if properly conceived, with a proper regard for environ- / 
ment, amenity and convenience, was one which would appeal in 
the near future to housing reformers. One of the first considera- 
tions in developing a slum area and in connection with the lay-out 
would be the setting apart of some proportion of the space hitherto 
given up to front and back streets and back yards, in order to 
provide suitable open spaces, where the children could play in 
comparative safety and where their parents might find recreation 
and enjoy fresh air in their leisure. No habitable room should 
be so conceived that it did not receive what sunshine there was 
at some time of the day, and it would be found that frontages 
facing east and west would give the best results in the most eco- 
nomical way. The type of tenement dwelling for which he had the 
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most admiration was that with open balconies, for access to the 
upper tenements, approached by a staircase with one open end. 
By this means the entrance doors all communicated direct with 
the open air, and ensured thorough ventilation in the dwellings, 
when the door was open, in combination with the open windows 
on the opposite frontage. Six tenements on each floor were pro- 
bably as many as should be attempted. It was essential that the 
living-room should be of good size and proportions, but he con- 
sidered that the area might increase with the larger number of 
bedrooms provided. 


DISINFECTION OF SHAVING BRUSHES 


The attention of the public generally, and particularly of druggists _ 
and barbers, is called to the fact that cases of anthrax due to infected. 
eae brushes have been reported as having occurred in the United 
otates. 

As, undoubtedly, there are shaving brushes in trade channels 
made from contaminated material the Canadian public are warned of 
this danger. 

It would be a very wise procedure on the part of every purchaser 
of a new shaving brush to disinfect it. The process is as follows: 

Soak the brush for four hours in a 10 per cent solution of formalin 
(a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde). The solution should be kept 
at a temperature of 110 degrees Fahrenheit and the brush so agitated 
as to bring the solution into contact with all hair and bristles. 

is Warning is worth heeding.—C.A.H. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN OHIO 


The feeling of the people of the state of Ohio in regard to health 
work generally and their desire for better things, are indicated by 
House Bill No. 211, approved by the Governor on May 19 last. 

The bill is not all that can be desired, but it is an advance and 
bespeaks a higher public standard on this important question which, if 
it 18 efficiently carried out, is of good augury for the physical and moral 
life of the people. It must ever be remembered that laws, however 
well worded, are worthless unless the general public accept them and 
comply therewith, and the authorities responsible for their enforcement 
perform their duties efficiently. 

The old order of things as regards local boards of health is to a 
certain extent abolished. Cities of 25,000 inhabitants and over and 
urban districts of less than this size, together with townships, have been 
organized into health districts. But it is only under conditions approved 
of by the State Department of Health that municipalities of less than 
25,000 population are permitted to continue to carry on as separate 
municipal health districts, and provision for the cancellation of this 
privilege is at the option of the State Department. 

he method of selecting the organization for the control of health 
work in a Municipal health district is somewhat novel to Canadians. 
The mayor of each municipality constituting the health district 
and the chairman of the trustees of each township in a general health 
district meet at the county town and organize as the ‘‘district advisory 
council”, which council in turn selects and appoints the district Board 
of Health, and so on from year toyear. The personnel of this board 
is limited as regards the standing in the community of the members: 
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“One shall be a farmer, two shall be physicians and one shall be an 
attorney-at-law’’. From experience in this country, better representa- 
tive ratepayers might often be secured from the ranks of the men and 
women, who do not follow any of the professions nor guide the plough. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the Ohio law is the employment 
of an all-time district health commissioner, one who, to use the words 
of the Act, ‘‘shall give his entire time to the duties of, his office and shall 
not engage in any other business’. He is charged with the enforcement 
of all sanitary laws and regulations and generally discharges the duties 
of a health officer. 

This officer must be selected from the eligible list of the State civil 
service commission, and he cannot be removed without good cause. 

There is ample provision in the act for the further consolidating of 
municipal and general health districts, also for the union of general 
health districts, and, the arrangement of proportional payment of 
expenses. A board is given power to made adequate provision for the 
sanitary administration of any municipalities forming part thereof, the 
designation of deputy health officers, public health nurses, inspectors 
and.such other officials as may be required. 

As further indicating the comprehensiveness of this Act, it is 
provided that, in addition to the present health duties, the Board must 
study and record the prevalence of disease, provide for the diagnosis 
and control of communicable diseases, for the medical and dental super- 
vision of school children, for the free treatment of venereal diseases 
the inspection of schools, public institutions, jails, workhouses, children’s 
homes, infirmaries and other charitable, benevolent, correctional and 
penal institutions; the inspection of dairies, stores, restaurants, hotels 
and other places where food is manufactured, handled, stored, sold or 
offered for sale, and for the medical inspection of persons: employed 
therein, the inspection and abatement of nuisances dangerous to public 
health and, to be all comprehensive, ‘‘to take all steps necessary to 
protect the public health and to prevent disease’’. ° 

The foregoing powers are worthy of careful consideration by such 
Provincial governments as at the present time carry on similar work 
which is not considered under the provincial health department. 

__ The financial assistance given to general and municipal health 
districts, which employ a whole-time health commissioner, health nurse 
and clerk, is a sum, payable semi-annually, equal to one-half of the 
amount paid by the district, such sum not to exceed one thousand dollars. 

; Here is an eaxmple of the state giving financial assistance with the 
object of securing efficiency in the health conditions of all within the 
state. The State government can by these means control and direct 
the whole work in Ohio through its State Commission of Health. 

This brief review would be most incomplete if we failed to make 
reference to the means adopted for the assessing of rates and collection 
of money necessary to carry on the work. 

On or before August 1st of each year, the board of the general health 
district prepares its estimate for the fiscal year beginning the ensuing 
January 1st; this is submitted, on the second Monday in September, to 
the district advisory council, which fixes the aggregate amount, which 
may not be in excess of the sum estimated by the district board. This 
total is then apportioned by the county auditor among the several 
municipalities on the basis of population, after deducting the amount 
due from the state treasurer. The payment is eventually made semi- 
annually, the county auditor certifying to each municipal officer the 
proportion due for his municipality. The amounts raised are set apart 
as a “District health fund’. 
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In cases where municipalities fail or refuse to establish a board of 
health, the power is vested in the State Commissioner to appoint a 
health commissioner therefor, fixing his salary and term of office, and 
all the necessary expenses incurred by him in performing the duties of 
his office must be paid by the municipality. 

The touch of humanity is given in Sec. 4410 of the General Code, 
which states that the board of health shall care for thesick, poor and each 
quarantined person unable to pay for care and treatment, thus removing 
these duties from the list of options.—C.A.H. 


REGULATING CHILD LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Under the terms of the education act recently passed into law, it is 
provided that, from January 1, 1920, no street trading by children under 
14 will be permitted; no children between 12 and 14 years of age may 
be employed for more than two hours on Sunday, or before 6 a.m., or 
after 8 p.m., or before the close of school on week days. No children 
under 12 may be employed except by parents. : 

With a view to enforcing the foregoing, the Home Office is request- 
ing local authorities to register children and employers, particular 
attention to be given to such trades as milk and newspapers. They are 
further asked to prohibit entirely the employment of children in occupa- 
tions liable to be harmful, or to insist on medical certificates of fitness 
for any so employed. 

During school terms, children should have half a day for games or 
scout work on Saturdays, and it is suggested that no child between the 
gs of 12 and 14 should be employed for more than five hours on any 

ay. , 

Local authorities willing to permit morning work will be required 
to satisfy the Home Office that full inquiry has been made as to the 
conditions of employment, but work before school may not exceed one 
hour or commence before 7. a.m.—U.S. Consular Report. 


NUMBER OF DWELLINGS IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government statistics relating to the census of 
1916 have just been given out to the public. In classifying dwellings 
by number of rooms the figures show that out of 229,423 private dwellings 
in New Zealand, 9,000 had one room, 8,380 two rooms, 10,500 three 
rooms, 49,000 four rooms, 58,000 five rooms, 50,000 six rooms, 22,000 
seven rooms, and 10,800 eight rooms. The country districts would 
account for most of the small houses. ; 

The overwhelming predominence of wood in the construction of 
dwellings in New Zealand is shown by the fact that 219,000 were con- 
structed of wood, 7,000 of brick, 1,280 of stone, and 1,680 of concrete. 
In many counties there was not a single dwelling built of brick or stone, 
but these districts were in the back-blocks of New Zealand, where there 
are but few houses. 

Of the total dwellings and tenements 109,000 are being rented, 
12,000 bought on time payment, 55,000 bought on mortgage, and 
56,860 the unencumbered property of the occupants. In the Auckland 
metropolitan area 15,000 homes are rented, 16,300 are held under 
mortgage, and 5,000 are unencumbered.— U.S. Consulay Report. 
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URGENCY OF SLUM PROBLEM 


“To solve the problem of housing the dwellers of ‘“‘slumdom”’ we 
must devise ways and means to provide homes of the type which are 
within reasonable rental and come within their means. If this cannot be 
done on a profit basis, then it must be done, and at once, by state and 
municipal aid. Homes are more essential for life, health and good 
citizenship than boulevards, parks and playgrounds. 

It is a big problem of the greatest urgency. We dropped many 
things to engage in a war against brutal and unjust despotism. It is 
essential now to concentrate a part of that energy and determination 
upon this problem of providing homes for the work-people of Canada, 
their wives and children, the latter of whom will be the Canadian men 
and women of to-morrow, if the diseases of the slunis do not wipe many 
of them out.—C. A. H. 


SWANSEA HOUSING SCHEME. 


The Swansea Corporation has received official sanction for the first 
part of its housing scheme, and construction will commence without 
delay. The scheme provides for the erection of 3,000 houses, at a cost 
of about £800 ($3,893) each, as compared with the pre-war cost of £270 
($1,314). This will mean a total expenditure for housing of £2,400,000 
($11,679,000). 

Most of the dwellings will be erected on Town Hill, which is part 
of the Corporation’s own estate. Swansea’s municipal estate is valued 
at £2,000,000 ($9,733,000) and is said to be the second richest in the 
country. The Corporation recently purchased from Lord Swansea the 
so-called Singleton estate, which is about 250 acres in extent. The 
purchase price was £90,000 ($437,985), but that sum does not include 
the timber and minerals—U. S. Consular Report. 


THE PREMIER OF ENGLAND SAYS: 


“To be thoroughly equipped to face any emergency of either 
peace or war, the state must take a more constant and intelligent 
interest in the health and fitness of the people.” 


Problems of sanitation cannot be solved through caring for the 
victims of bad sanitation. 

Problems of disease prevention cannot be solved through caring 
for the victims of disease. 

These and similar problems can only be solved by reaching and 
destroying the causes, as the yellow fever problem was solved by 
destroying the mosquito. 


To you, from falling hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
In Flanders Fields 


No finer appeal was ever made for a sense 
of national duty. 


The immediate duty of every Cmnadans is to 
give every aid to meet our war obligations. 

To provide for our returned soldiers, for the 
dependents of those who have not returned, to 
maintain and promote Canadian prosperity, 

Invest heavily in the VICTORY LOAN. 


